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granted an interview.   In both of them the interview lasted not
more than five minutes.

I possessed no commercial experience and was, of course,
valueless. So when funds were exceedingly low, and after a
holiday with my wife in Cornwall, I decided that with only
twenty pounds left in the bank I had better find some regular
employment, however menial the task might be.

I was fortunate indeed. One of the largest hotels in London,
especially popular >with American visitors and others from the
Continent, desired a kind of super " lounge-lizard." I was super
enough. The management required also someone of journalistic
capacity to find news stories in the hotel and to send out puffs
to the Press. They considered that an experience such as mine
in the Intelligence Service would suffice, while my publications
and contributions to magazines and journals demonstrated that
my capacity to write was sufficiently ample* That in my early
youth I had beaten the big drum was sufficient a testimonial
that I could bang that of an hotel.

So I was installed in a converted bedroom which became my
office, and I began to study the hotel. It possessed cellars which
ran for miles, filled with the rarest vintages from Europe for
heaven knows how many years. Sometimes I could sample
these, so as to " tell the world " in a message clothed in appro-
priate language, what a lure were the cellars to the guests. The
kitchens seemed to cover acres. The head chef in his own realm
was greater than any of the rajahs whom I had met at the Durbar.
He marshalled the meats like heavy artillery, sauces like squadrons
of aerial scouts, fish like a frontal attack after a skirmish by the
soup. Sweets were the cavalry which mopped up the enemy ;
while the head waiter upstairs, super diplomat, after signing the
peace treaties, collected the indemnities.

The chef was a Field-Marshal, upstairs in the restaurants and
cafes the mditres d'hotel were allied Field-Marshals, not always
conducting their campaigns in complete harmony, though their
objective, the guests, was always the same. There were acres of
store-rooms, refrigerators, and washhouses. Above them more
acres of dining-rooms, lounges, cocktail bars, reception bureaux,
ballrooms, banqueting halls. And in this latter the wealth and
fashion of London, indeed of the world, banqueted and danced,
and when dancing rubbed shoulders with anyone who could
pay for the privilege of dusting the powder from the arms of a
duchess,